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To  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  indefatigable  efforts  of  benevo- 
lence,  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  who  venerates  philanthropy, 
respects  justice,  and  cherishes  gratitude.  Under  this  obligation,  the 
following  facts  have  been  collected  from  the  events  of  several  years, 
and  from  scattered  documents  of  various  sources.  They  have  re¬ 
lation  to  the  humane  genius  that  gave  being  to  an  exalted  charity  in 
Pennsylvania;  whose  continued  perseverance,  in  opposition  to  for¬ 
midable  obstacles,  has  been  incessantly  employed  to  render  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  operative.  A  charity  which  advances  the  happiness  of 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens,  not  those  alone  who  are  suffering  un¬ 
der  the  destitution  of  an  important  sense,  but  also  their  relations, 
and  the  commiserating  friends  of  afflicted  humanity. 

In  the  book*  published  in  1821,  by  order  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  is  found  the  following  notice  of  the 
early  labours  of  the  present  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Asylum. 
“At  a  meeting  on  the  12  th  of  April,  1820,  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  establishing  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Mr.  Roberts 
Vaux  stated  to  the  meeting  that  the  attention  of  himself  and 
others  had  been  directed  to  a  school  recently  established  and 
supported  in  this  city  by  David  G.  Seixas,  who  having  acquainted 
himself  with  the  modes  pursued  in  Europe  for  educating  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  had  for  some  months  past  applied  his  knowledge 
and  talents  in  the  most  unostentatious  manner  to  that  benevolent 
object.  That  this  humane  individual  had,  without  pecuniary  aid  or 
recompense,  successfully  instructed  eleven  or  twelve  children  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  deplorable  privation  of  the  sense  of  hearing  and  of 
speech.” 

On  this,  and  other  information,  several  gentlemen  associated 
themselves  under  the  title  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
was  subsequently  reported  by  Mr.  William  Meredith  and  adopted.! 
The  following  are  extracts  from  it: 

Of  the  woes  inflicted  on  our  species,  there  is  surely  none  call¬ 
ing  for  deeper  commiseration  than  that  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Institution  to  alleviate.  The  privation  of  any  other  of  the 
senses  still  leaves  avenues  of  the  mind  free,  through  which  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  communicated,  her  resources  enlarged,  and  her  pow¬ 
ers  invigorated.  The  want  of  some  of  them  is  often  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  increased  acuteness  of  those  which  remain  ;  and 
the  faculty  of  speech, — the  great  characteristic  of  man, — the  chief 
outlet  of  his  affections, — the  chain  of  sweet  communion  with  his  fel¬ 
lows, — may  remain  unbroken  and  unimpaired. 

*  An  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

j-  Account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  page  6. 
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The  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the  body,  however  severe  and 
grievous,  are  mitigated  by  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
and  her  powers  are  often  sharpened  as  they  are  accumulated.  She 
is  able  to  bestow  patience  and  fortitude  in  proportion  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  these  external  calamities. 

Insanity,  among  the  greatest  of  the  evils  to  which  man  is  exposed, 
still  leaves  the  hope  of  cure  and  recovery  ;  and,  during  its  continu¬ 
ance,  some  consolation  is  derived  from  perceiving,  amidst  its  frenzy 
and  ravings,  intervals  of  calmness, — and  glimmerings,  however  fal¬ 
lacious,  of  returning  reason.  The  wreck  of  that  exalted  power 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  assimilates 
him  to  his  Creator,  is  less  afflicting  than  the  spectacle  of  a  human 
being  destitute  of  intelligence,  and  dehied  the  means  of  acquiring  it. 

But,  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — alas!  what  comfort  can  be  offered? 
— Tofriends — what  consolation  ? — To  parents — what  hope  ?  Idiocy, 
sometimes  attendant,  often  consequent ; — the  natural  powers  of  the 
mind  exercised  to  their  own  perversion  or  destruction,  the  passions 
headstrong  and  impetuous,  by  the  absence  of  the  control  of  judg¬ 
ment,— fretful  impatience  at  the  dark  perception  of  unknown  and 
unattainable  excellence  in  the  rest  of  their  species, — the  wily  cun¬ 
ning  of  instinct  in  the  place  of  generous  wisdom, — an  entire  and 
invincible  separation  from  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  which  hu¬ 
man  talent  has  accumulated — ignorance  of  the  truths  of  Revelation , 
her  glorious  assurances  and  unspeakable  consolations,— all  these 
are  among  the  bitter  ingredients  that  fill  up  the  vast  measure  of  af¬ 
fliction  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

In  former  times,  no  human  means, — no  power  less  than  that  which 
worked  miracles,  could  be  found  sufficient  to  remove  or  lighten 
this  heavy  load  of  misery.  Natural  affection,  the  last  to  yield,  sur¬ 
rendered  to  despair  ;  and  the  parent  courted  the  death  of  his  child, 
as  the  only  termination  of  intolerable  sorrow, — the  only  limit  of 
suffering  unutterable. 

But  a  few  months  since,  a  young  man,  seemingly  endowed  by 
Providence  with  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  talent  for  this  work  of 
goodness, — having  acquired  the  knowledge  which  books  afford,  to 
qualify  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  availed  himself  of  other  sources  of 
information, — it  is  but  a  few  months  since  this  young  man  opened 
an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  city.  Little  known , 
unassuming,  and  unobtrusive , — he  continued  it  for  a  while  without 
attracting  much  observation.  He  has  instructed  eleven  pupils, — 
clothed  and  fed  several  of  them — and  has  devoted  his  time,  his  talents, 
and  his  purse,  without  pecuniary  recompense,  to  their  service.  His  > 
success  has  equalled,  perhaps  in  one  respect,  surpassed  that  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  example  has  kindled  a  flame  of  charity  - 
in  others. 

Is  not  his  example  worthy  of  praise, — of  co-operation  ? 

The  question  is  already  answered,  by  the  liberal  contributions  of 
many,  and  the  hearty  zeal  which  has  manifested  itself  generally.  * 
In  truth,  it  is  to  the  want,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  fit  in-  31 
strument  of  doing  this  good  work,  that  we  must  attribute  the  post¬ 
ponement  until  this  time,  of  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  i 


the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Pennsylvania.  Public  feeling  has  long,  we 
trust,  been  ripe  for  the  enterprise,  but  circumstances  rendered  its 
execution  impracticable. 

In  behalf  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  then,  we  intreat  your  charity  ! 
For  the  children  of  misfortune, — irretrieveable  if  you  deny  us, — we 
implore  your  pity  ! 

To  supply  the  deficiencies  of  our  inadequate  address  to  your 
compassion,  and  our  call  for  your  succour. — to  make  the  appeal  to 
your  hearts  commensurate  to  the  occasion, — come  to  the  school  of 
Mr.  Seixas, — contemplate  the  interesting  objects  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded. 

“  Their  humble  gestures  shall  make  the  residue  plain, 

“  Dumb  Eloquence  persuading  more  than  Speech.” 

In  November,  1820,  a  petition*  to  the  Legislature  was  adopted 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  in  which  appears 
the  following  : 

“The  necessity  and  utility  of  asylums,  similar  to  those  which  re¬ 
flect  honour  upon  New-York  and  Connecticut,  were  long  ago  per¬ 
ceived  and  admitted  ;  and  Pennsylvania  would  not  have  been  dila¬ 
tory  in  a  work  of  such  exalted  charity,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  teachers  qualified  for  the  interesting  duty  of  impart¬ 
ing  knowledge  to  those  to  whom  voice  and  sense  of  sounds  are  de¬ 
nied.  This  obstacle  to  the  commencement  of  an  institution  so 
much  desired,  was  happily  removed  by  the  beneficent  devotion  of  a 
gentleman  to  the  acquirement  of  the  requisite  information,  who 
seems  to  have  been  fortunately  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  as  an  instructer  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

“As  soon  as  the  fact  of  his  talents  and  zeal  for  this  useful  occu¬ 
pation  was  promulgated,  and  his  success  in  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ascertained,  your  memorialists  engaged  his  services.” 

In  January,  1821,  six  of  his  pupils  were  exhibited  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  Harrisburg,  and  a  liberal  endowment  was  the  consequence. 
Nine  months  afterwards,  this  same  individual,  on  whom  so  much 
eulogy  had  been  bestowed,  was  expelled  from  the  institution  which 
he  originated.  Eight  of  its  directors,  viz.  Messrs.  Robert  Patter¬ 
son,  William  Meredith,  Callender  Irvine,  William  W.  Fisher, 
William  Price,  James  N.  Barker,  William  J.  Duane,  and  Jacob 
Gratz,  entered  a  solemn  protest!  against  his  expulsion,  and  among 
other  reasons  equally  valid,  “Because  his  disinterested,  arduous 
and  successful  exertions  in  originating  the  seminary,  and  the  very 
great  and  justly  acknowledged  progress  he  has  made  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  pupils,  would  seem  to  claim  more  tenderness  from  the 
directors  than  they  have  exercised.  Because,  though  a  bare  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  had  the  legal  power  of  acting  as  they 
have  done,  yet  it  is  very  questionable  whether  they  had  a  moral 
right.  There  are  few,  if  any,  public  seminaries  of  learning,  where 
a  professor  or  principal  teacher  can  be  displaced,  except  by  a  majori¬ 
ty  consisting  of  much  more  than  half  the  members  present  of  a  full 

*  Account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  page  14. 

|  Vide  Documents  in  relation  to  the  dismissal  of  D.  G.  Seixas,  page  45. 
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meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  and  yet  in  the  present  case,  the 
majority  on  the  question  of  expulsion,  consisted  of  merely  a  single 
vote  more  than  half  the  members  present. 

A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Todd,  of  Fayette,  Reed,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Cochran,  of  Crawford,  Forward,  of  Somerset,  and  Rhoads, 
of  Berks.  Their  unanimous  report  appears  on  its  journal  of  1821 
and  22,  from  which  is  extracted  a  part  of  the  concluding  paragraph, 
“  The  dismissal  of  1).  G.  Seixas  from  the  honourable  situation 
which  he  occupied  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
.Dumb,  your  committee  consider  as  a  striking  instawce  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  all  human  prospects.  But  one  short  year  has  elapsed  since 
D.  G.  Seixas  appeared  before  the  Legislature,  as  the  prominent 
agent  in  founding  an  Institution,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  convey 
instruction  to  an  unfortunate  portion  of  our  fellow  beings,  the 
avenues  to  whose  minds  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  almost  in¬ 
accessible.  At  that  time  he  might  be  truly  said  to  be  an  object  of 
envy  ;  alone,  without  wealth,  he  bad  collected  from  the  streets  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  portion  of  those  unfortunate  mutes,  many 
of  whom  he  fed,  some  he  clothed,  and  instruction  he  communicated 
to  all  :  with  some  of  those  pupils  he  appeared  before  the  Legislature 
last  winter,  and  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  saw 
him,  that  he  had  found  means  to  communicate  to  the  minds  of  those 
unfortunate  beings,  that  information  which  is  alone  calculated  to 
polish  and  dignify  human  nature.  Then  it  was,  that  the  glory  of 
the  conquerors  of  kingdoms  was  eclipsed  in  the  splendor  that  sur¬ 
rounded  a  man  who  had  thus  discovered  a  plan  of  benefiting  so 
very  essentially  an  unfortunate  portion  of  the  human  family;  What 
is  now  his  situation  ?  discarded  and  disgraced  ;  and  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  his  exaltation  was  great,  so  is  his  present  degradation  hu¬ 
miliating.  If  we  ask  wherefore  has  he  been  discarded  ?  we  will 
seek  in  vain  for  crime,  or  even  any  thing  like  positive  proof  of  gross 
imprudence.  It  seems  to  have  been  suspicion,  and  suspicion  merely 
that  lias  blasted  bis  prospects,  and  cast  a  shade  over  his  reputation.” 

Having  thus  obtained  a  favourable  verdict  from  five  impartial 
and  enlightened  judges,  the  next  desire  of  his  heart  was  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  pursue  his  original  designs  of  benefiting  the  helpless  mutes, 
by  re-establishing  his  system  of  instruction.  Again  lie  collected 
several  indigent  mutes,  whose  greatest  recommendation  to  his  more 
than  parental  roof  was  their  ignorance,  poverty  and  misery.  Aid¬ 
ed  bv  the  virtues  of  many  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  Philadelphia 
Asylum  was  organised  under  the  presidency  of  the  venerable  Ro¬ 
bert  Patterson,  who  had  previously  been  the  vice  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution.  In  four  months  a  public  exhibition  of 
the  pupils  of  this  Asylum  took  place  ;  and  if  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  be  a  legitimate  reference,  it  will  be  seen  that  oppression  had 
not  abated  the  philanthropy  of  their  teacher,  nor  persecution  the 
energies  of  his  genius  for  mute  instruction. 

In  December,  1822,  the  pupils  of  this  Asylum  were  examined 
before  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey.  After  which 
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the  Rev.  Mr.  Dow  offered  the  following  resolution,*  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  :  “  That  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
New  Jersey  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  the  talents  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  Mr.  David  G.  Seixas,  teacher  of  the  Philadelphia  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties, 
and  that  the  speaker  be  requested  to  present  to  Mr.  Seixas  the 
thanks  of  this  house,  for  the  interesting  exhibition  of  his  pupils  this 
day  in  the  Assembly  room  ” 

In  the  succeeding  January  permission  w'as  granted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  to  exhibit  the  attainments  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Philadelphia  Asylum  in  their  hall  in  the  capitot 
at  Harrisburg.  On  the  next  day  a  resolution!  was  adopted:  “That 
the  members  of  this  House  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  the  ta¬ 
lents  and  abilities  of  Mr.  David  G.  Seixas,  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  Philadelphia  Asylum,  and  that  the  gratitude  or 
this  state  is  justly  due  to  him  for  his  great  exertions,  and  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  conducts  to  light  and  usefulness  the 
hitherto  obscured  powers  of  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  human 
family.”  On  the  21st  of  February,  1823,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
H  ouse  of  Representatives,  by  a  large  majority,  taking  away  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and 
granting  it  to  the  Philadelphia  Asylum.  The  bill,  how'ever,  was 
lost  in  the  Senate,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
its  unconstitutionality.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  its  advocates 
in  the  lower  house  considered  it  as  extending  the  right  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature  to  the  farthest  limit,  and  to  have  become  expedient  from 
the  treatment  experienced  by  the  founder  of  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  from  its  board  of  directors.  Notwithstanding  this  unpro- 
pitious  and  discouraging  event  the  zeal  of  this  beneficent  instructer 
was  not  subdued.  With  a  prospect  of  multiplied  sacrifices,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  persevere  in  his  “  work  of  goodness,”  hoping  to  suc¬ 
cour  his  little  flock  till  another  year  had  ended.  The  period  arrived 
for  the  session  of  the  legislature — the  Asylum  had  survived  its  em¬ 
barrassments — himself  and  his  pupils  were  again  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  and  their  attainments  exhibited — again  he  was  honour¬ 
ed  with  another  testimony  of  approbation  by  a  resolution  adopted 
in  the  House  of  Representatives :%  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  Mr.  David  G.  Seixas,  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the 
Philadelphia  Asylum,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth,  for  his  unremitting  zeal  and  success  in  improving  the 
children  under  his  tuition, in  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language.” 
A  bill  was  passed  at  this  session  by  both  Houses,  granting  §1000, 
as  a  remuneration  for  the  tuition  in  the  Philadelphia  Asylum  ofin- 
digent  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  grant  was  equal  to  the  sum  which  had  been  disbursed. 
Thus  relieved  from  the  inconveniences  of  a  heavy  expenditure  ; 
were  the  poor  children  dismissed?  The  same  fatherly  regard  that 
had  induced  his  previous  provision  for  their  wants,  operated  more 

»  Vide  Journal,  pag-e  368. 

t  Vide  Journal  1822  and  23,  page  311, 

$  Vide  Journal  1823  and  24. 
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strongly  now  than  heretofore,  because  their  having  been  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  of  the  advantages  of  instruction,  and  having 
partaken  of  comforts  which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed,  humani¬ 
ty  urged  the  continuance  of  his  protection.  To  have  abandoned 
them  to  their  former  poverty — to  have  deprived  them  of  further 
education,  would  have  aggravated  their  previous  wretchedness.  It 
was  determined  to  retain  them  another  year  in  the  Philadelphia 
Asylum,  and  they  are  accordingly  now  under  its  care. 

The  most  remarkable  events  since  that  period,  are  the  public  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  pupils  of  the  two  Institutions.* 

For  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia,  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Founder,  three  years  ago,  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion,  were  in  November  last  publicly  examined.  It  is  worthy  of 
particular  remark,  that  instead  of  those  pupils  whose  education 
commenced  after  his  expulsion,  others  were  exhibited  as  evidence 
of  the  talents  of  their  teachers,  and  the  excellence  of  the  French 
System  of  instruction.  Three-fourths  of  the  exercises,  and  the 
principal  ones  too,  were  performed  by  pupils  which  had  been  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Seixas’  instruction  upwards  of  two  years.*  These  are 
the  identical  pupils  that  were  exhibited  to  the  Legislature  last 
spring  :  at  that  time  there  were  forty -one,  and  at  the  recent  period 
fifty-seven  pupils  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  whose  attain¬ 
ments  had  no  connexion  with  the  talents  of  Mr.  Seixas.  On  the  day 
following  the  last  examination  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  it 
was  advertised  in  the  newspapers  of  the  city  that  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  the  public  to  compare  the  results  of  the  systems  of  both  schools, 
the  pupils  of  the  Philadelphia  Asylum  would  also  be  publicly  ex¬ 
amined,  which  accordingly  took  place.  In  the  address  of  Mr.  Seixas, 
it  was  promised  to  attempt  all  that  had  been  done  at  the  preceding 
examination,  by  pupils  of  double  and  treble  the  ages  of  his  own, 
and  that  his  pupils  had  been  under  instruction  only  half  the  time 
of  the  others,  and  he  detailed  many  matters  impeding  their  instruc¬ 
tion  which  had  not  occurred  to  the  pupils  of  the  other  school. 
Whether  his  pupils  under  the  magnitude  of  disadvantage  success¬ 
fully  redeemed  the  promise  of  their  teacher;  whether  what  maybe 
emphatically  called  the  Pennsylvania  System  of  Instruction  was 
demonstrated  to  be  equal  or  superior  to  the  French  System,  which 
prevails  in  the  other  school,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  spontane¬ 
ous  expressions  of  the  public  press.  It  must  be  noticed  that  in  col¬ 
lecting  this  testimony,  not  a  single  writer  has  been  met  with  against 
the  eminent  merits  of  the  American  System,  nor  any  objection  to 
what  has  been  published  in  its  favour. 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

DEAF  MUTES. 

These  unfortunates  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public, 
several  institutions  for  their  instruction  have  been  founded  in  our 
country,  and  as  I  have  long  felt  a  tender  sympathy  for  them,  it  af-  : 

*  Vide  his  address  delivered  in  St.  Andrew’s  church. 
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fords  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  visit  these  seminaries  of  signs.  That' 
at  Hartford,  at  this  city,  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  others  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  have  by  turns  been  visited  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  still  increasing  interest.  During  a  recent  tour  to  the  south,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  pupils  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Seixas,  in  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  whose  distin¬ 
guished  talents  entitle  him  to  an  ample  recompense;  and  who  has 
been  labouring  with  indefatigable  diligence  in  this  work  of  benevo¬ 
lence  for  several  years. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  others;  let  our 
great  institutes  have  all  the  praise  they  deserve ;  but  let  private 
merit,  modest  worth,  original  talent,  self  devotion  to  a  noble  cause, 
also  have  their  due.  I  hesitate  not  to  assert,  that  the  improvement 
of  Mr.  Seixas’s  little  band  is  superior  to  that  of  any  public  seminary 
for  the  same  period,  that  I  have  yet  seen:  I  do  not  mean  in  a  set 
exhibition,  where  all  is  prepared  beforehand ;  but  in  facility  and 
accuracy  of  conveying  their  ideas  on  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  history:  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  are  better  understood  by  some  of  these  mute  ur¬ 
chins,  than  by  most  of  our  children  of  the  same  age,  who  have  all 
their  faculties,  with  double  their  means  of  instruction.  If  any  per¬ 
son  conceives  this  representation  extravagant,  let  him  only  visit 
Mr.  Seixas’s  school,  in  High  street,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  that 
his  claims  to  patronage  are  of  the  highest  order.  Laying  aside 
therefore  all  prejudice,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  Mr.  S.  to  notice  his  la¬ 
bours,  and  invite  the  attention  of  parents,  whose  anxiety  is  awa¬ 
kened  for  their  children,  bereaved  by  sickness  of  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing,  and  consequently  condemned  to  silence  and  seclusion.  Let 
them,  in  a  case  of  such  importance,  not  be  led  away  by  sounding 
names,  but  examine  and  judge  for  themselves. 

From  Paulson’s  Daily  Advertiser. 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  pupils  of  the  Philadelphia  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
were  examined  on  Thursday  last,  at  St.  Andrew’s  church,  in  this 
city,  before  at  least  sixteen  hundred  persons.  I  attended,  and  was 
pleased  beyond  measure  at  the  exercise  of  them.  A  little  boy  by 
the  name  of  Gibson,  from  Pittsburg,  years  old,  showed  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Grammar  that  appeared  incredible.  Another  by  the  name 
of  Bradley,  of  this  city,  a  great  aptness  in  Geography.  A  pleasing 
little  girl,  (Janet  Houston,  of  New  York,)  attracted  great  admira¬ 
tion,  as  did  also  master  William  Niblo,  of  the  same  place  ;  he  gave 
a  history  of  General  La  Fayette  that  charmed  every  one  :  his  ges¬ 
tures  were  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  They  all  evinced  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Bible,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  were  acquainted 
with  the  lives  of  Milton,  Young,  Goldsmith  and  others.  They 
would  write  a  sentence  from  any  word  given  to  them.  A  gentle¬ 
man  present  put  the  difficult  question  of  ‘what  is  charity?’  which 
Master  Bradley  explained  most  satisfactorily,  and  received  general 
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approbation  for  it.  Eight  children  in  all  were  examined — seven 
boys  and  one  girl.  I  understand  a  great  many  persons  had  to  leave 
the  church  for  want  of  room.  It  is  hoped  that  another  examination 
of  this  kind  will  take  place. 

From  the  American  Sentinel. 

I  was  one  of  the  highly  gratified  spectators  of  the  exhibition  ol 
the  Pupils  of  the  ‘  Philadelphia  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb’  at 
St.  Andrew’s  church,  on  Thursday  last;  and  as  several  who  were 
not  there  would  be  pleased  to  be  made  acquainted  through  your 
paper  with  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  as  was  done  on  a  late  simi¬ 
lar  occasion,  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  in  me  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  afternoon’s  performances.  They  were  opened  byr  a 
short  but  impressive  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd,  (Mr.  Bedell, 
the  officiating  pastor  of  the  church,  being  prevented  from  attend¬ 
ing  by  indisposition.) — Mr.  Seixas,  their  learned  and  worthy  teacher, 
previous  to  the  examination  of  the  pupils,  made  a  short  but  nervous 
address  ;  setting  forth  the  different  systems,  pursued  by  himself  and 
the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  latter  of  which  is  adopted  in  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Institution  of  this  city  and  several  others.  The  superiority  of 
his  own  must  have  been  manifest  to  the  most  common  observer,  and 
demonstrated  in  the  most  ample  manner  by  Mr.  S.  in  his  address, 
and  in  the  living  comment — his  scholars.  He  also  satisfactorily 
proved  that  small  children  were  as  capable  (if  not  more  so)  of  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  as  those  of  a  more  advanced  age,  although  they 
are  not  received  in  the  other  institution  under  9  years,  and  of  these 
which  he  exhibited,  one  boy  was  but  five  and  a  half  years  old  !  and 
he  did  the  same  that  was  done  by  others  of  double  the  age.  In  his 
addi  ss,  he  noticed  the  teaching  them  mechanical  pursuits,  and  also 
sir  1  the  futility  of  teaching  trades  at  school  where  the  deaf 
r  were  sent  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  At  the  conclusion  of 

h  dress  he  reminded  the  public  that  those  scholars  exhibited 
six  weeks  ago,  had  been  five  years  receiving  instruction,  while  his 
own  had  not  been  two,  and  proposed  first  to  do  with  his,  precisely 
the  same  as  was  done  by  theirs,  and  secondly,  to  do  more.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  also  to  remark,  that  three  or  four  of  the  best  pupils 
exhibited  in  the  other  institution  had  been  taught  by  Mr.  Seixas 
himself  while  principal  of  that  school. 

After  the  address,  the  scholars  were  successively  brought  upon 
the  stage,  where,  according  to  promise,  they  did  all  that  was  done 
before,  in  a  much  better  style,  and  afterwards  went  through  several 
original  performances  of  their  own,  in  composition  and  definition, 
much  to  the  delight  and  surprise  of  the  spectators.  It  would  be  in¬ 
vidious  in  me  to  praise  one  of  the  pupils  before  another,  but  1  can¬ 
not  help  noticing  one  of  the  children’s  remarks  on  Gen.  La  Fay¬ 
ette,  which  evinced  a  very  strong  mind  and  good  feelings.  Owing 
to  the  shortness  of  the  afternoon,  Mr  S.  was  prevented  from  doing 
all  that  he  intended  to  have  done,  but  all  that  he  promised  to  do, 
he  performed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  distinguished  reputation 
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ue  has  attained  as  a  teacher,  and  we  hope  to  be  often  gratified  by 
similar  exhibitions  of  the  pupils  of  this  institution. 


From  the  Columbian  Observer. 

THE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Deaf  Mutes  under  the  tuition  of  that  ingenious  and  high¬ 
ly  endowed  individual,  Mr.  David  G.  Seixas,  took  place  yesterday 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  where  a  crowded  assemblage  of  fashion 
and  beauty  awaited  in  anxious  anticipation,  to  witness  the  myste¬ 
rious  acquirements  of  these  anomalous  and  interesting  beings.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  exercises,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd  offered  a  fervent  prayer 
to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty.  The  scene  was  impressive  beyond 
description  ;  not  so  much  to  the  eye  ;  not  externally  brilliant  and 
imposing — but  impressive  to  the  heart ,  through  that  train  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  sentiment  of  admiration  awakened  by  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Seixas,  prior  to  the  examination  of  the  pupils,  delivered  a 
perspicuous  and  eloquent  Address  to  the  auditory,  containing  an 
exposition  of  his  method  of  Deaf  Mute  instruction,  in  comparison 
with  others,  and  particularly  of  the  French  System,  and  that  to 
which  the  Mechanical  arts  are  attached.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
procure  a  copy  of  his  Address  for  publication.  He  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Public  Bounty  lavished  on  the  Pennsylvania  Asy¬ 
lum  has  been  misapplied,  if  not  prodigally  wasted,  through  an  inju¬ 
dicious  choice  of  the  means  of  Instruction. 

The  exhibition  was  rather  a  comparative  one,  in  relation  to  the 
pupils  of  the  French  System  ; — and  Mr.  Seixas  satisfied  every  mind 
present,  that  under  his  system,  the  understandings  of  Deaf  Mutes 
can  be  developed  and  instructed  to  a  much  greater  degree,  at  least, 
in  half  the  time,  than  by  that  practised  by  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution. 

The  exercises  excited  wonder  mingled  with  the  acutest  sensa¬ 
tions  of  compassion  for  these  isolated  beings.  Miss  Janet  Houston, 
in  particular,  by  her  intelligence,  vivacity,  and  beauty,  drew  from 
the  breasts  of  all  present,  the  deepest  expressions  of  interest;  her 
extreme  youth,  being  we  should  suppose  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  combined  with  her  knowledge  of  language,  grammar. 
See.  exciting  u  nqualified  ad  miration.  A  boy  apparently  still  younger, 
attracted  great  attention.  In  fine,  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Seixas  went 
through  precisely  the  same  exercises  as  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Asylum  did  a  short  time  ago,  and  they  have  not  been  at  school 
half  the  time — besides  that  the  pupils  exhibited  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  were  originally  under  his  tuition.  Thus  demonstrating 
to  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  understanding,  that  this  system  is  the 
best — that  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  has  risen  on  the  strength 
of  his  system,  and  that  its  foundations  are  composed  of  his  genius, 
talents,  industry,  and  science. 

We  know  these  observations  will  be  unpalatable  to  certain  men. 
But  we  will  always  speak  the  truth,  and  award  merit  its  just  praise. 
Perhaps  the  individual  himself  would  stay  this  eulogy,  if  he  knew 


it,— we  know  he  would  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  the  more  proper 
to  publish  it  to  the  world.  Any  other  state,  save  Pennsylvania, 
would  be  proud  to  boast  of  the  talents  of  this  gentleman,  under  their 
special  patronage.  But  we  cherish  the  hope,  that  the  liberality  of 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  will  retain  him  among  us. 


From  the  Globe  and  Emerald. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  pupils  of  the  Philadelphia  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  David  G.  Seixas,  were  ex¬ 
amined  on  Thursday  the  18th  of  December,  in  St.  Andrew’s  church. 
Accident  prevented  our  noticing  this  interesting  event  last  week, 
but  we  cannot  permit  it  to  pass  by  without  bestowing  a  few  re¬ 
marks.  The  church  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  many  respectable 
individuals  went  away  who  could  not  obtain  admission.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Boyd  addressed  the  Deity  in  a  short  but  impressive  prayer. 
After  which,  Mr.  Seixas  delivered  a  perspicuous  and  interesting 
address  to  the  auditory,  containing  an  exposition  of  his  method  of 
instruction  as  compared  with  others,  and  particularly  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  which  is  now  pursued  in  the  “Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Institution.”  The  superiority  of  Mr.  Seixas’  mode,  must  have 
been  manifest  to  every  hearer,  and  was  demonstrated  in  the  most 
ample  manner  by  the  subsequent  performances  of  his  scholars.  He 
asserted  that  small  children  were  as  capable  (if  not  more  so)  of  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction,  as  those  of  a  more  advanced  age  ;  although  they 
are  not  received  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  under  nine  years 
of  age.  Of  those  which  he  exhibited,  one  boy  was  but  Jive  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  had  not  been  two  years  under  his  instruction  ;  while 
those  exhibited  a  few  weeks  since  by  the  other  institution,  had  been 
five  years  receiving  instruction  !  Mr.  Seixas  proposed  to  do  with 
his  pupils,  first,  what  had  been  done  by  the  other  institution,  and 
secondly,  to  do  more;  and  this  he  fully  accomplished,  amidst  the 
applause  and  admiration  of  every  one  present.  It  happens  that 
three  or  four  of  the  best  pupils  exhibited  by  the  other  institution, 
both  in  Philadelphia,  and  last  year  at  Harrisburg,  had  been  taught 
by  Mr.  Seixas  himself,  while  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  school. 

The  address  has  been  handed  to  us  for  publication  ;  we  regret  its 
length  precludes  the  possibility  of  our  printing  it.  We  have  how¬ 
ever  by  us  a  few  copies,  which  those  who  feel  interested  in  the 
forcible  arguments  it  contains,  may  be  supplied  with,  as  far  as  our 
stock  extends.  We  hope  it  will  be  read  at  Harrisburg. 

After  Mr.  Seixas  had  concluded  his  address,  his  interesting  pu¬ 
pils  were  brought  forward  and  successively  went  through  several 
original  performances,  in  composition,  grammar,  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane  history,  biography,  &c.  which  excited  universal  admiration. 
Much  interest  was  excited  by  the  intelligence,  vivacity,  and  beauty 
of  Miss  Janet  Houston,  of  New  York.  She  appeared  to  be  about 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  progress  which  she  had  made, 
equalled,  if  not  excelled  most  children  who  are  blessed  with  every 
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faculty  in  its  full  vigour.  William  Niblo,  a  child  also  from  New 
York,  gave  a  biographical  sketch  of  General  La  Fayette,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  boy  of  the  name  of  Gibson ,  from  Pittsburg,  exhibited  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  grammar  that  appeared  incredible.  Eight  children  were 
examined  in  all ;  and  we  believe  few  persons  left  the  church  without 
being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  course  of  education  pursued  by 
Mr.  Seixas,  is  far  superior  to  that  followed  at  the  other  institution  ; 
and  without  sincerely  regretting  that  he  “  was  obliged  to  witness 
the  fruit  from  a  vineyard  of  his  own  planting,  gathered  by  the  hands 
of  strangers.” 


From  the  American  Sentinel. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Who  that  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  varied  refined  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  he  has  derived  from  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
can  look  without  the  most  lively  compassion  upon  an  individual 
growing  up  among  his  fellow  creatures,  without  an  adequate  me¬ 
dium  for  the  communication  of  his  own  ideas  or  the  reception  of 
theirs — a  being  who,  though  born  with  all  the  feelings  and  social 
sympathies  of  man,  and  all  the  capacity  and  destination  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  immortal  soul,  is  disinherited,  as  it  were,  bv  the  evil 
destiny  of  his  birth,  from  all  the  pleasures,  delights  and  benefits  of 
society. 

The  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  considered  as  a  sci¬ 
ence,  involves  all  the  interesting  questions  connected  with  gene¬ 
ral  education,  inductive  metaphysics  and  universal  grammar. 
—The  congenital  individuality  of  character,  with  which  every 
man  is  formed,  and  by  which  he  is  forever  distinguished,  is  perhaps 
never  more  strongly  illustrated,  than  in  those  deaf  and  dumb  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  left  to  the  natural  development  of  their  fa¬ 
culties  without  the  bias  of  example  or  the  thwartiugs  of  restraint. 

There  are  some  whose  dispositions,  talents  and  affections  remain 
identical  in  childhood,  in  adolescence  and  in  old  age.  None,  on 
the  contrary,  evince  more  forcibly  than  the  educated  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  how  much  we  are  the  creatures  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  wre  are  fortunately  placed,  and  of  the  instruction  we  receive. 
Thus  in  a  double  point  of  view  is  this  science  interesting  to  the 
physiological  moralist. 

But  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  present  a  no  less  attractive  field  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  the  philosophical  investigator  of  the  constitution  of  mind. 
The  way  in  which  they  are  necessitated  to  receive  knowledge — the 
manner  in  which  they  reason,  abstract,  and  generalize,  withoutthe 
aid  of  words,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  principles  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  the  mode  of  its  acquisition,  and  the  tenure  by 
which  it  is  held.  Their  manner  too,  of  expressing  their  meaning 
and  communicating  their  wishes,  by  significant  actions,  or  of  hold¬ 
ing  conversation  with  others,  whether  deaf  or  not,  by  conventional 
signs  or  gestural  symbols,  has  tended  more  than  all  the  labours  of 
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philologists  to  the  formation  of  a  true  theory  of  signs,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  natural  universal  language. 

The  simplicity  also  of  their  language  of  signs  and  the  uniformi- 
ty  of  its  syntax,  satisfactorily  set  at  rest  most  of  the  perplexing 
subtleties,  with  which  grammarians  have  contrived  to  obscure  the 
grammars  of  particular  languages,  and  lead  at  once  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  simply  constructed  universal  grammar,  conformable  to 
the  associations  and  uniform  current  of  our  ideas,  founded  not 
upon  fanciful  theories  or  dubious  speculations  about  words,  but 
upon  facts  of  ideology  and  radical  signs. 

.The  pieceding  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  repeated  visits 
to  the  school;  and  the  public  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Asylum.  Some  of  them  are  far  below  the  age  at  which 
they  would  be  received  into  other  Mute  schools.  The  reason  of 
this  earlier  commencement  of  instruction  may  be  explained  by  the 
iact,  that  the  system  of  their  unrivalled  teacher  is  reduced  to  a 
form  more  analogous  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the  unartifi¬ 
cial  mode  of  domestic  maternal  education.  His  plan  of  instruction 
has  been  divested  of  that  philosophical  pedantry — unnatural  sys¬ 
tematizing  and  occult  philology,  which  is  displayed  in  some  other 
systems  to  make  the  learned  wonder  and  the  vulgar  stare  :  teachers 
have  generally  failed  of  accomplishing  an  early  and  rapid  education 
in  consequence  of  their  not  having  prosecuted  tuition  in  the  same 
simple  and  practical  manner  by  which  common  children  learn  un¬ 
der  their  maternal  roof.  Let  any  one  become  conversant  with  the 
mode  of  Mr.  Seixas,  and  they  will  perceive  that  it  is  by  the  perpetu¬ 
ally  recurring  illustrations  of  the  meanings  of  words — of  the  mode 
of  constructing  phrases — and  of  particular  grammar,  afforded  by 
the  converse  of  the  domestic  social  circle,  that  he  has  reached  the 
highly  valuable  means  of  infantile  education.  While  on  the  con¬ 
trary  some  teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  try  to  model  their  in¬ 
struction  upon  abstract  philological  and  grammatical  speculations, 
and  on  principles  which  have  no  existence,  but  in  their  own  hypo¬ 
thetical  notions  of  the  philosophy  of  natural  language  and  univer¬ 
sal  grammar.  It  is  by  seizing  every  passing  occurrence,  that  Mr. 
Seixas  promotes  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  diverts  their  feelings 
and  curiosity  at  the  moment  to  the  purposes  of  education.  He 
takes  advantage  of  every  incident  about  which  his  pupils  seem  inte¬ 
rested  to  make  it  a  vehicle  of  instruction.  This  is  certainly  the  true 
method  of  education,  for  children  always  learn  more  easily  what 
most  interests  them.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  he  treats  exactly  upon 
the  same  principles  as  those  upon  which  is  founded  the  cultivation 
of  man  in  general.  He  beholds  the  mutes  no  less  susceptible  than 
every  other  human  being,  whose  mind  is  perfectly  organized,  of 
undergoing  the  true  educatory  process;  that  is  to  say,  of  acquiring 
a  development  of  intellect  and  of  sentiment  which  shall  be  per¬ 
fectly  free,  which  shall  emanate  as  it  were,  from  the  most  interior 
sanctuary  of  the  nature  of  man.  Their  education  under  him  only 
differs  from  that  of  ordinary  children  in  the  means,  which,  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  their  physical  organization  renders  indispensably  ne¬ 
cessary.  They  are  regarded  and  cultivated  as  reasonable  creatures. 
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in  whom,  as  well  as  in  every  other  individual  of  his  species,  should 
be  developed  and  exercised  the  rational  and  spiritual  life,  that 
emanation  of  the  Divinity.  PHILO-MUTUS. 


From  the  Freeman's  Journal. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  the  examination  of  the  Philadelphia  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  took  place  in  St.  Andrew’s  church 
It  was  attended  by  a  highly  numerous  and  respectable  audience, 
which  seemed  to  testify  much  approbation  of  the  performances  ot 
the  pupils.  The  exercises  were  of  a  nature  very  similar  to  those 
we  noticed  at  a  late  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  of 
which  we  gave  an  account  at  some  length.  The  explanation,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  system  of  tuition  was  here  made  more  obvious.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Seixas,  the  Principal,  for  the  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  which  he  has  caused  in  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  ex¬ 
tremely  young,  and  whose  periods  of  instruction  have  been  by  no 
means  of  a  long  duration.  One  little  girl,  said  to  be  from  New 
York,  of  only  eight  years  of  age,  peculiarly  excited  the  applause  and 
sympathy  of  the  spectators,  by  her  liveliness  and  readiness,  facility 
and  aptitude  in  conceiving  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  her, 
and  in  communicating  them  to  others.  We  hope  that  this  institu¬ 
tion  will  be  generally  patronized,  as  its  usefulness  for  the  objects 
of  its  instruction  is  as  extensive  as  any  other,  and  especially  as  it 
is  not  benefitted  by  any  annual  munificence  of  this  State. 


From  the  Columbian  Observer. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

I  was  one  of  the  spectators  at  the  public  examination  of  the  pu  • 
pils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
was  highly  delighted  at  the  time,  with  the  skill  of  the  teachers  and 
the  astonishing  acquirements  of  the  mutes :  it  was  with  regret  I 
heard  that  the  pupils  of  the  Philadelphia  Asylum,  under  Mr.  Seixas, 
of  half  the  ages  and  period  of  instruction,  had  been  pledged  to 
equal  their  more  aged  and  experienced  fellow-sufferers.  Without 
crediting  the  success  of  this  competition,  I  attended,  but  with  the 
motive  to  encourage  the  unpresuming  infants,  should  they  be  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  unreasonable  duties  which  an  indiscreet  pledge 
had  imposed  on  them.  What  was  my  experience  I  need  not  de¬ 
tail :  one  opinion  only  has  existed  among  the  spectators,  and  to  it 
I  assent,  “That  the  pledge,  however  great,  was  superabundantly 
redeemed.” 

There  is  one  view  of  this  subject,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  ; 
it  is  a  simple  calculation  of  the  comparative  economy  of  both  plans 
of  instruction.  If  the  pupils  of  one  school  with  twenty-two  months, 
equal  those  of  another  with  five  years  instruction,  bearing  in  mind 
the  impediments  which  one  school  has  exclusively  encountered, 
viz:  the  greater  difficulty  of  teaching  infants — sickness  several 
months  of  teacher  and  pupils — interruptions  by  frequent  visiters — - 
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abstracted  attention  of  teacher  to  household  wants,  and  to  those 
of  his  own  family — equivalent  to  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  time  of 
tuition — then  what  has  cost  Pennsylvania  855,000,  might  have 
been  procured  under  this  incomparable  teacher  for  816,000 !  ! 

NECKER. 


In  closing  this  sketch,  the  attention  of  the  public  and  their  re¬ 
presentatives  at  Harrisburg,  is  solicited  to  the  summary  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  facts.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  an  “unobtrusive  and 
unostentatious  individual,  without  wealth,”  collected  a  flock  of 
wretched  sufferers  from  the  hovels  of  obscurity,  “had  been  feeding, 
clothing  and  educating  them,”  when  some  persons  associated  under 
the  pretence  of  extending  his  benevolence,  that  they  introduced  him 
to  the  public,  as  “  having  been  endowed  by  Providence  for  a  pecu¬ 
liar  work  of  goodness,  and  whose  example  had  kindled  a  flame  of 
charity,”  that  they  solicited  the  Legislature  for  its  bounty,  “  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  beneficent  devotion  of  him,  who  had  fortunately 
been  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  Pennsylvania, ’’blazoning  his  deeds 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  sounding  his  praise  to  the  highest  autho¬ 
rity  of  our  Commonwealth, — magnifying  his  talents,  and  exaggera¬ 
ting  his  virtues.  This  man  gifted  by  their  recommendations  with 
that  pure  essence  of  divine  charity,  which  eludes  exposure,  was  in 
nine  short  months, a  mendicant  to  them  for  that  “Charity  which  is 
not  denied  to  dogs.”  Exiled  from  the  roof  of  his  own  rearing,  by 
a  secret  confederacy  “on  suspicion,  and  suspicion  merely,”  was 
denied  the  knowledge  of  his  accusers,  and  the  means  of  justifica¬ 
tion.  The  God  of  justice  extended  His  protection — access  was 
gained  to  the  incorruptible  virtue  of  five  enlightened  arbiters,  who 
proclaimed  him  the  unoffending  victim  of  base-born  suspicion. 

It  will  have  been  also  seen,  that  he  again  encircled  himself  with 
the  mute  children  of  poverty,  and  whenever,  and  wherever  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  parentally  tuitive  exertions  were  witnessed,  there  has 
been  elicited  the  approbation  that  genius  and  benevolence  control. 
Our  neighbouring  state  condescends  to  compliment  him  through  its 
Legislature.  Our  own  state,  as  if  to  obliterate  the  foul  blot  that  had 
been  attempted  to  be  affixed  to  his  character,  pledged  to  him  its  gra¬ 
titude.  It  will  have  been  perceived  that  his  poor  pupils,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  those  of  a  wealthy  school,  bore  away  the  palm,  in  despite 
of  infancy,  lesser  period  of  instruction,  and  other  formidable  ob¬ 
stacles. 

To  conclude,  it  is  submitted,  whether  the  Philadelphia  Asylum 
is  not  eminently  deserving  of  private  and  public  encouragement, 
whether  its  teacher  is  not  truly  “  endowed  by  Providence  for  the 
acceptance  of  Pennsylvania,  as  her  instructer  for  deaf  and  dumb.” 
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Address  delivered  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  at  the  examination  of 
the  Pupils  of  the  Philadelphia  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb , 
by  David  G.  Seixas,  Principal. 

Education  is  of  vital  importance  to  society,  and  that  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  much  interests  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  in 
which  reside  600  of  them.  In  aid  of  the  education  of  part  of  them 
40,000  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  our  Legislature,  which, 
with  private  charity  and  the  pay  of  pupils  not  indigent,  increases 
the  amount  already  devoted  to  the  other  institution  in  this  city  to 
the  sum  of  55,000  dollars.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Le¬ 
gislative  grant  expires  in  April,  and  that  then  a  large  number  will 
be  without  education,  an  economical  regard  to  public  bounty, 
prompts  our  humble  efforts  to  render  any  future  munificence  more 
effectual. 

If  we  survey  the  increased  facilities  and  extension  of  commerce, 
the  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  advancement  of  the  arts, 
we  shall  admit  that  our  present  enlightened  condition  is  indebted 
to  the  beneficial  influence  of  competition. 

Competition  then  in  education — the  necessary  supporter  of  those 
great  pillars  of  our  national  prosperity,  we  deem  worthy  of  our  ex¬ 
ertions  :  and  in  reference  to  mutes  we  presume  it  is  particularly 
so.  Although  the  system  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  of  France,  which  is 
now  pursued  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  is  at  other  schools 
pursued  with  material  alterations,  there  yet  remain  many  defects 
still  to  be  practically  exposed  :  and  although  that  system  has  been 
totally  rejected  by  several  eminent  teachers,  and  other  systems 
successfully  substituted,  yet  we  believe  that  the  tuition  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  has  not  reached  such  perfection  as  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  improvement.  The  immaculate  character  of  Sicard’s  sys¬ 
tem,  the  universality  of  its  adoption  that  has  been  claimed  for  it  by 
some  in  this  city,  we  do  unhesitatingly  deny :  we,  however,  agree 
that  in  many  years,  and  at  an  enormous  expense,  it  is  capable  of 
imparting  to  the  deaf  mute  all  necessary  knowledge.  But  since 
it  is  ascertained  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  these  afflicted  beings 
are  dependent  on  public  charity,  we  have  the  more  ardently  en¬ 
deavoured  to  accomplish  their  education  in  less  time,  and  at  less 
cost. 

Whether  our  endeavours  have  attained  this  desirable  economy, 
you  shall  judge  by  this  day’s  examination  ;  for  it  is  proposed  that 
every  operation  of  the  pupils  of  the  other  Institution  at  their  late 
public  examination,  shall  be  attempted  by  ours. 

That  you  maybe  enabled  to  judge  correctly  of  the  effects  of  both 
systems,  permit  me  to  detail  some  allowances  which  we  think  due 
to  our  pupils.  In  respect  to  the  period  of  their  education,  you  re¬ 
member  that  in  July,  1822,  it  commenced,  and  during  seven  months 
they  have  been  without  instruction,  caused  by  my  absence.  The 
principal  pupils  that  were  recently  exhibited  of  the  other  Institu¬ 
tion  were  three  males  and  three  females,  four  of  these  had  been 
under  my  instruction  ;  thr^e  of  them  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
and  the  other  two  had  received  private  instruction  at  least  equal 
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to  the  same  time — prior  to  their  commencement  under  the  system 
of  Sicard  ;  an  1  under  it  they  have  been  three  years ;  so  that  the 
total  per  iod  of  their  instruction  may  be  stated  at  Jive  years  !  whilst 
our  pupils  have  been  under  instruction  but  tweniy-two  months ! 
Here  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  that  the  same  pupils  were  at  Har¬ 
risburg  last  winter,  and  that  their  operations  there,  were  similar  to 
those  you  recently  witnessed.  At  that  period,  as  at  the  late  exhi¬ 
bition,  several  classes  belonged  to  the  other  Institution,  which  had 
been  exclusively  taught  by  the  French  system.  Why  were  not 
those  pupils  brought  forward  who  would  alone  evidence  the  effects 
of  that  system  ?  Why  on  the  contrary  have  pupils  been  present¬ 
ed  as  a  specimen  of  successful  tuition,  whose  acquirements  par¬ 
tially  proceeded  from  myself,  or  from  others  unconnected  with 
that  Institution!  During  the  comparatively  short  time  of  twenty- 
two  months,  our  pupils  have  experienced  obstacles  from  which  the 
pupils  of  the  other  Institution  have  been  exempt.  The  public  have 
not  been  admitted  to  our  school  only  once  a  month,  they  have  had 
access  to  it  whenever  they  condescended  to  favour  us  with  their 
attention  ;  and  although  we  have  been  flattered  by  the  interrup¬ 
tions  so  caused,  we  have  been  thoroughly  aware  that  instruction 
was  extensively  retarded.  As  another  obstruction  to  our  labours 
must  be  mentioned,  that  prior  to  the  removal  of  our  Asylum,  the 
prevailing  epidemic  of  the  last  year  had  visited  several  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  and  myself  during  many  months.  To  my  duties  of  the  school 
have  been  constantly  attached,  the  providing  the  clothing,  subsist¬ 
ence,  &c.  for  the  pupils,  and  additionally,  the  care  of  my  own  fa¬ 
mily.  Thus  our  pupils  have  been  exclusively  debarred  of  the  many 
advantages  incident  to  privacy  and  health,  together  with  the  leisure 
and  devotion  of  their  teacher  to  the  single  object  of  education. 

In  comparing  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  of  the  two  schools, 
we  request  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  one  are  84  and  in  the  other 
11.  The  susceptibility  of  instruction,  and  the  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  is  as  obviously  manifested  among  Mutes  as  among  other 
persons.  That  the  most  apt  pupils  were  chosen  for  the  late  exhi¬ 
bition  we  consider  more  than  probable,  for  of  the  great  natural 
qualifications  of  four  of  them,  ample  experience  was  had  while 
they  were  under  our  tuition.  The  choice  from  84,  while  we  should 
be  restricted  to  11,  gives  to  the  pupils  of  the  other  Institution  emi¬ 
nent  advantages  over  ours. 

We  request  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  disparity  of  years  between 
the  youngest  pupils  of  the  respective  schools.  The  youngest  of 
the  four  whose  acquirements  you  shall  this  day  witness,  is  five  and 
a  half  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest  eight  years.  Children  of  the 
age  they  were  when  we  began  their  education,  are  not  admitted  to 
schools  where  the  system  of  Sicard  is  followed,  because  of  their 
deficiency  of  capacity.  This  exclusion  presents  a  striking  com¬ 
ment  on  the  intricacy  of  that  system;  and,  independent  of  other 
evidence  that  we  possess,  this  would  suffice  to  assure  us  of  its 
having  been  formed  by  an  over-refined  metaphysics.  True  it  is, 
that  infants  like  ours,  are  deficient  of  capacity  to  be  taught  by  it, 
for  we  find  that  their  more  aged  fellows  of  affliction'require  many 
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years  to  be  sufficiently  improved  by  it.  If  education  promote  their 
happiness,  which  it  surely  does  by  giving  them  a  copious  language, 
through  which  are  imparted  the  pleasures  of  society — the  charms 
of  literature  and  science,  and  the  blessings  of  religion,  ought  we 
not  to  render  it  early  attainable  ?  If  a  system  cannot  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  infantile  understanding,  why  adhere  to  it  ?  If  ano¬ 
ther  of  less  intricacy  be  substituted,  the  studious  efforts  of  older 
pupils  would  be  proportionably  decreased,  the  term  of  education 
abbreviated,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  lessened.— 
That  more  difficulty  prevails  to  teach  infants,  we  have  constantly 
experienced,  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  we  beg  you  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  four  of  our  pupils  are  only  one  half  or  one  third  of  the 
ages  of  those  of  the  other  Institution,  with  whom  a  comparison  is 
desired. 

But  it  might  be  adduced,  that  however  advanced  in  book  learn¬ 
ing,  our  pupils  have  not  been  instructed  in  any  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  This  objection,  if  entitled  to  any  consideration,  should  he 
in  our  favour  ;  for  the  repeated  reports  of  the  Directors  of  the 
other  school,  declare,  that  mechanical  employment  was  merely 
provided  during  the  otherwise  leisure  hours — that  it  operated  as  a 
healthy  relaxation  from  study — nay  more,  that  it  gave  vigour  to 
intellect,  and  aided  the  pupils  in  the  sedentary  duties  of  their 
school.  I  shall  not  now  investigate  whether  the  sympathy  between 
the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  differs  from 
that  which  is  acknowledged  in  persons  gifted  with  hearing  and 
speech  :  whether  fatigue  of  body,  in  every  human  creature,  pro¬ 
duces  debility  of  mind,  is  a  question  that  needs  not  great  experi¬ 
ence  to  solve  affirmativelv. 

The  union  of  mechanical  and  intellectual  instruction,  however 
much  we  might  approve  of  it  in  other  cases,  yet  in  respect  to  indi¬ 
gent  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  prefer  to  keep  in  sight  that  great  virtue 
in  the  disbursement  of  public  funds — discreet  economy.  Our  in¬ 
quiry  then  shall  be :  Has  any  part  of  the  enormous  sum  of  the 
55,000  dollars,  been  applied  to  any  species  of  instruction  which 
could  have  been  procured  from  a  more  suitable  source  ? 

It  is  a  popular  opinion,  that  the  absence  or  defection  of  one  sense 
causes  increased  acuteness  in  others; this  is  not  a  vulgar  error* 
Who  has  ever  beheld  the  blind,  and  has  not  remarked  their  exqui¬ 
site  sense  of  feeling  !  Who  has  ever  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Deaf  mutes,  that  has  not  witnessed  the  keenness  of  their  sight— 
their  penetrating  observation — their  extraordinary  talent  of  imita¬ 
tion  !  not  confined  to  mere  mimicry  of  grimaces  and  gestures,  but 
extended  to  mechanical  manipulations.  The  evidence  to  be  had 
from  the  youths  of  the  other  institution,  themselves — their  having 
obtained  premiums  for  their  work  in  every  instance,  when  even  op¬ 
posed  to  adult  and  long-practised  competitors,  is  adequate  evidence 
of  their  great  imitative  genius  :  and  what  has  been  so  boastingly 
imputed  to  the  excellence  of  their  instruction,  should  have  been 
candidly  ascribed  to  their  intuitive  skill.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  are 
admirably  calculated  to  learn  the  works  of  art,  and  so  far  from  a 
difficulty  existing  to  apprentice  them,  we  assert,  with  perfect  con- 
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mechanics  of  our  city,  who  will  entirely  maintain  them — and  pro¬ 
bably  add  a  gratuity  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  after  having  been  taught  written  language,  they  will 
not  be  capable  to  understand  and  learn  from  ordinary  masters?  To 
the  other  institution,  then,  we  shall  again  refer:  several  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  pupils,  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  written  language,  had  be¬ 
come  so  expert  at  various  trades,  prior  to  their  admission  therein, 
might  have  readily  maintained  themselves  by  their  own  industrious 
ingenuity. 

But  it  may  be  plead,  that  the  pupils  are  employed  at  trades  only 
between  school  hours,  and  as  a  necessary  exercise :  if  so,  we  shail 
have  confirmatory  evidence  of  what  we  have  before  declared  of  the 
fatiguing  intricacy  of  the  French  system.  Each  duty  in  the  school 
could  be  so  enticingly  attired  with  novelty— the  processes  of  in¬ 
struction  could  be  so  blended  with  pleasing  information,  that  even 
the  young,  weak  mind  would  suffer  no  diminution  of  strength — the 
pupils  would  retire  from  shool  as  from  a  place  of  amusement,  with¬ 
out  mental  lassitude.  In  this  case  the  interval  erf  school  hours, 
■would  be  found  no  greater  than  is  required  for  study  and  indis¬ 
pensable  avocations.  Such  being  our  experience,  it  results,  that  if 
the  system  pursued  in  the  other  institution  be  not  defective,  then 
there  has  been  a  valuable  portion  of  time  devoted  to  trades  that  is 
necessary  for  study. 

We  have  shown  you  already,  that  these  youth  although  deprived 
of  an  important  sense,  are  endowed  by  a  beneficent  Providence 
with  superior  qualifications  for  mechanical  employments  VVe 
have,  I  think,  satisfied  you  that  there  is  no  need  of  Schoolmasters 
to  teach  them  trades — that  they  can  be  taught  by  ordinary  masters, 
who  will  receive  them  as  apprentices  after  being  educated  in  lan¬ 
guage,  on  terms  far  more  favourable,  than  any  hearing  and  speakino- 
youth.  We  have  moreover  shown  you  that  if  the  teaching  of  lan^ 
guage  be  properly  conducted,  there  would  be  no  time  left°for  me¬ 
chanical  occupations. 

\Ve  are  now  ready  to  meet  the  main  question,  as  to  the  sum  of 

§55,000  which  has  been  at  the  service  of  the  other  Institution  : _ 

Inasmuch  as  its  pupils  may  have  been  deprived  of  that  insight  into 
language,  which  was  exclusively  intended  to  be  conferred,  when  the 
Legislature  made  the  grant  of  §40,000 — inasmuch  as  a  species  of 
instruction  has  been  substituted  which  could  be  procured  without 
the  aid  of  public  charity, — so  has  the  liberality  of  our  Legislature, 
and  the  bounty  of  individuals  been  proportionably  misapplied. 

Before  we  close  our  remarks,  we  ask  to  say  a  few  words  of  this 
day’s  examination.  In  the  early  part  of  it,  our  pupils  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  imitate  the  exercises  performed  lately  by  other  pupils, 
and  subsequently  they  shall  attempt  to  display  less  of  gestural  agili¬ 
ty  than  of  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  written  language ;  for  we 
have  ever  insisted  that  dumb  motions  are  without  value,  unless  a 
teacher  be  present  to  act  as  interpreter.  In  order  to  manifest  that 
our  pupils  can  do  something  more  than  make  motions  or  write  from 
them  by  our  dictation,  they  will  from  words  of  your  own  selection. 
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compose  a  connected  series  of  facts,  proving  their  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  them;  they  will  point  out  the  grammatical  class  to  which 
each  belongs.  They  will  show  their  progress  in  Syntax,  by  cor¬ 
recting  misconstructed  phrases  furnished  by  you  ;  to  questions  that 
you  may  propose  on  various  subjects  including  sacred  history,  they 
shall  be  required  to  answer  in  writing,  and  from  celebrated  names 
they  shall  demonstrate  their  ability  to  communicate  by  writing 
their  acquaintance  with  biography.  In  every  case  we  solicit  you 
to  remember  their  age- — the  disadvantages  they  have  experienced, 
and  the  shortness  ot  their  instruction,  being  but  twenty -two  months. 

A  few  remarks  and  I  shall  have  done.  If  in  the  course  of  my 
observations,  too  much  asperity  may  have  been  indulged,  I  beg  you 
to  recollect  how  sensitive  he  must  be,  who  has  witnessed  the  fruit 
from  a  vineyard  of  his  own  planting,  gathered  by  the  hands  of 
strangers  ;  arrayed  too  as  the  product  of  their  talented  industry : — 
Not  this  alone,  but  his  intentions  mis-stated,  and  his  abilities  un¬ 
fairly  judged  ;  himself  exiled  from  his  legitimate  possessions.  In 
all  that  has  been  said,  a  steady  eye  has  been  fixed  on  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  happiness  of  those  silent  beings,  whose  rational  and  immor¬ 
tal  souls  languish  in  torpitude,  unconscious  of  their  eternal  destiny. 

In  submitting  to  you  the  results  of  our  exertions,  and  in  solicit¬ 
ing  your  continued  beneficence,  we  humbly  supplicate  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  that  Being,  from  whom  no  human  motives  can  be  concealed. 
— Through  Him  under  your  patronage  we  would  aspire  to  be  the 
instrument  to  teach  the  voiceless  children  of  solitude,  their  earthly 
duties,  and  to  reveal  to  them  their  claims  on  Heaven. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  represent,  that  in  1822,  a  number 
of  individuals  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  bv  the  title  of  the 
“Philadelphia  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,”  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  in  Pennsylvania  a  valuable  system  of  instruction,  that 
had  originated  with  one  of  her  citizens.  They  have  continued  to 
experience  the  most  ample  evidence  of  its  success  ;  not  alone  in 
respect  to  its  effects  on  the  minds  and  deportment  of  its  unfortunate 
subjects,  but  also  to  the  superior  economy  that  has  attached  to  its 
execution. 

There  are  now  in  the  Philadelphia  Asylum,  eleven  pupils,  of 
which  five  are  paid  for  by  a  Legislative  appropriation  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ;  two  by  their  friends  ;  and  four  (indigent)  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
during  the  last  year,  have  been  dependent  on  the  scanty  resources 
of  the  Asylum,  and  the  charity  of  its  benevolent  principal  :  but  on 
the  list  of  indigent  applicants,  there  is  found  to  be  thirty-seven 
from  various  parts  of  this  Commonwealth  ;  and  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  intense  regret  to  your  petitioners,  that  the  inadequacy  of 
funds  has  compelled  the  exclusion  of  anv  worthy  applicant. 

The  efficient  sympathy  of  your  honourable  bodies  for  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  afflicted  beings,  has  been  manifested  in  too  extensive  a  man 
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ner,  to  render  expedient  an  elaborate  appeal  to  your  feelings  ;  your 
petitioners  will,  therefore,  at  once  proceed  to  offer,  that  thev  will 
receive  into  the  Philadelphia  Asylum,  the  indigent  mutes  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  will  impart  to  them  the  full  effects  of  its  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction — furnish  them  with  clothing,  food  and  other  ne¬ 
cessaries,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum  :  but 
if  it  should  be  permitted  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  me¬ 
chanical  pursuits,  whereby  they  can  contribute  to  their  own  main¬ 
tenance,  in  such  event,  they  shall  be  received  at  eighty  dollars  per 
annum ;  in  either  case,  payments  to  be  made  quarterly.  Your  pe¬ 
titioners  would,  however,  express  respectfully  their  decided  opinion, 
that  they  are  not  the  advocates  for  blending,  in  the  instruction  of 
mutes,  mechanical  with  intellectual  and  religious  instruction  ;  and 
in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  views  presented  in  the  accompanying  address  of 
their  Principal :  adding,  on  the  score  of  healthful  exercise,  and  in¬ 
culcation  of  habitual  industry,  that  the  course  of  mental  culture 
pursued  in  the  Philadelphia  Asylum,  accomplishes  by  its  peculiar 
excellencies,  that  necessary  physical  activity  which  might  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  some  other  mute  schools. 

For  the  reimbursement  of  their  expenditures,  and  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  endeavours  to  benefit  the  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
your  petitioners  solicit  to  have  granted  an  act  of  incorporation,  and 
such  pecuniary  aid,  as  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  your  honour¬ 
able  bodies  may  deem  expedient. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

SAMUEL  WETHERILL,  Jr.  President. 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  petition  adopted  by 
the  Board. 

HENRY  SIMPSON,  Secretary. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  represent,  that  having  had  practical 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  education  to  the  indigent  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  they  advert  with  increased  interest  to  the  period  when  the 
liberal  bounty  of  a  former  Legislature  will  expire. 

To  rescue  these  afflicted  beings  from  mental  solitude,  to  afford 
them  access  to  the  rational  pleasures  of  society,  to  increase  their 
means  of  self-support,  by  endowing  them  with  an  intelligible  lan¬ 
guage,  through  which  alone  can  be  disclosed  to  them  their  social 
duties  on  earth,  and  their  obligations  to  Heaven,  are  objects  emi¬ 
nently  worthy  of  a  Christian  Legislature.  Your  petitioners  need 
scarcely  invite  your  attention  to  the  laudable  exertions,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  of  the  Philadelphia  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  of  its  extensive  usefulness  the  repeated  records  of  your 
honourable  bodies  bear  ample  testimony.  The  individual  to  whom  is 
confided  the  immediate  superintendance  of  this  Asylum,  is  a  native 
American,  and  a  citizen  of  this  commonwealth,  is  known  to  be  the 
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author  of  an  improved  system  of  mute-instruction,  and  the  original 
founder  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  schools  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  whilst 
your  petitioners  cheerfully  concur  in  the  resolution  of  your  honour¬ 
able  bodies  that  “  The  gratitude  of  this  Commonwealth  is  justly  due 
to  him,”  they  solicit  that  such  Legislative  provision  may  be  made 
as  will  enable  the  Philadelphia  Asylum  to  extend  its  “  labours  of 
love”  among  the  benighted  children  of  silence.  And  your  peti¬ 
tioners  will  ever  pray,  &c.  & c. 
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